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The Age published despatches from its Paris corre-
spondent, in the course of which the recently widowed
Countess of Blessington and her late husband's son-
in-law Count d'Orsay were, almoft in so many words,
described as lovers. A year later Lady Blessington
left Paris for London, and quickly realised that the
scandal had spread so widely in English society that
the more corre6t hostesses regarded her and her
household as taboo. This of itself would not very
seriously have digressed her, for she preferred intelli-
gence to social cachet^ and the company of the virtuous
great was considerably dull. But it is a fair presump-
tion that Weftmacott, seeing this brilliant and spend-
thrift viftim apparently within his reach, tried to
apply the screw in the usual way. Lady Blessington
would naturally consult her neareft friends, one of
whom was Edward Bulwer; and he, already the
viftim, as has been seen, of insulting references in
We&macott's paper and therefore inclined in advance
to Strike a blow simultaneously for his friend and for
himself, determined to give the creature a chance of
honourable combat by kicking him publicly in the
pages of England and the English.

But Weftmacott was no readier for an aftual fight
than Lockhart; and for the second time an obvious
challenge from Bulwer was cautiously evaded. Like
Lockhart, the editor of The Age conspired with his
more disreputable friends to slander the man he dared
not meet; unlike Lockhart, he himself prepared over
his own name a pamphlet into which he put all he
knew of vulgar insolence.

This pamphlet was published in August 1833
under the title: A Letter from C. M. WeStmacott
to E. L. Bulwer. To analyse it in detail is un-
necessary. Its controversial Strong suit is that
known to the schoolboy as the tu-quoque. We&macott
purveys the various charges Bulwer Jiad made againft